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STAGE IMPROMPTUS. 


‘Let those that play your clowns, speak no more 
than is set down for them: for there be of them, 
that will themselves laugh, to set on some quan- 


tity of barren spectators to laugh too; though, in 


the meantime, some necessary question of the 


_ play be then to be considered : that’s villainous ; 


and shews a most pitiful ambition in the fool that 
uses it. True, O Shakspeare! Gagging is a piti- 
ful vice ; but it has kept the stage, and will keep 
it, protest as we may. Some of the funniest bits 
in the Critic, as acted, are not to be found in any 
printed copy of that admirable burlesque; and we 
are vastly mistaken if that popular nobleman, my 
Lord Dundreary, is not almost entirely a creature 
of gag. 

When O'Neill's company played at Dundalk, an 
influential patroness commanded Pizarro, and the 
manager was compelled to engage a Rolla from 


_ Dublin for the occasion. He did not think it neces- 
_ sary to make the ‘star’ aware that the state both of 


treasury and wardrobe forbade the employment of 
the usual force of supernumeraries ; so, when the 
representative of Ataliba’s army appeared on the 
scene, Rolla was paralysed with astonishment, and 
stopped short in his invocation. Quickly recover- 
ing himself, however, he exclaimed: ‘ What! all 
slain but thee? Come, then, my brave associate, 
&c.’—a piece of gag pardonable under the cireum- 
stances. 

Hardly so excusable was that perpetrated by 
Emery in the same play at Drury Lane. The 
rising of the curtain had been delayed beyond the 
usual time; the audience grew impatient, and 
Kemble, in no very good temper, informed the 
house, that they were only waiting Mr Emery’s 
arrival to go on with the performances—he being 
the sentinel of the evening. At length the tardy 
actor came, and easily made his peace by explain- 
ing that he had been detained at home by an 
interesting domestic event. The well-known prison- 
scene came, and the following colloquy took place 
between Rolla and the soldier: ‘Hast thou a wife ?’ 
‘I have’—‘ Hast thou children?’ ‘I had two this 


morning. J have got three now!’ Exit Rolla in a 
passion, amid loud and prolonged laughter. For 
that night at least Emery was the hero of the play. 
Equally successful in bringing down the house by 
illegitimate means was an actor who, playing 
Barbarossa at a seaport, appealed to the sympathies 
of his nautical listeners by exclaiming : 
Did not I, 

By that brave knight, Sir Sidney Smith’s assistance, 

And in conjunction with the gallant Nelson, 

Drive Bonaparte and all his fierce marauders 

From Egypt’s shores ? 
‘Let me play Catesby to your Richard, said a 
country tailor with a soul above buttons, to George 
Frederick Cooke, ‘and I will make you a coat for 
nothing” The bargain was struck. Catesby got 
on well enough till he came to the tent-scene ; but 


rushing on the stage at Richard’s challenge of 


‘Who’s there?’ he was so startled by the great 
actor’s glance, that he stood transfixed, only able to 
stammer out: ‘’Tis I, my lord, the early village 
cock ;’ and there he stuck fast, while the people 
shouted with delight, and Cooke growled out: 
‘Why the deuce don’t you crow, then ?” 

An interpolation of Quin’s brought him into 
serious trouble. Playing Cato at Drury Lane, 
Williams, who acted the messenger, in delivering 
the sentence: ‘Cesar sends health to Cato,’ gave 
such a peculiarly ludicrous pronunciation to the 
last word, that Quin indignantly replied : ‘Would 
he had sent a better messenger!’ This so enraged 
the Welshman, that he challenged Quin, who tried 
to laugh him out of his passion. Williams, how- 
ever, was determined to revenge his outraged 
dignity, and attacked Quin as he was leaving the 
theatre. The latter was obliged to draw in self- 
defence, and the hot-headed Welshman paid for his 
folly with his life. 

Prologues are never heard now a days, but play- 
goers used to resent their omission, and it took 
some time to reconcile them to the new fashion. 
When Cato was revived at Covent Garden some 
years ago, it was resolved to dispense with the 
prologue. Mr Wignell, as Portius, was suffered to 
pronounce his opening lines— 
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The dawn is overcast ; the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day— 


and then cries of Prologue, prologue !’ rang through 
the house. Unaffected by the uproar, the actor, 
without pausing or changing his voice, went on— 
Ladies and gentlemen, there has been no 
Prologue spoken to this play these twenty years.— 
The great, the important day, big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Rome! 
which so tickled the fancy of the audience, that 
they allowed the play to go on without further 
interruption. Sti aes and worse was the 
Nottingham manager’s speech as Richard IIL— 
Hence, babbling dreams; you threaten here in vain. 
That man in the brown wig has got in without paying. 
Richard’s himseli again ! 
Nor did the marring of Shakspeare’s text stand in 
Stephen Kemble’s way, when he wanted to rebuke 
a noisy occupant of the boxes at the Dublin 
Theatre, who annoyed Stephen by applauding 
everything, and did it by making Shylock assure 
Gratiano: ‘Till thou canst rail the seal from off 
this bond, thou, and that noisy fellow in the boxes 
yonder, but offend your lungs to speak so loud, 
Some of the most comical interpolations have 
come from the audience itself. hen Spranger 
Barry’s Romeo drew all the town to Covent Garden, 
Garrick, in defence, took to playing the same char- 
acter at Drury Lane. On the first occasion of his 
doing so, upon the love-lorn Juliet exclaiming : 
*O Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo?’ a 
good-natured auditor saved Garrick the necessity 
of replying, by calling out: ‘ Because Barry is gone 
to the other house.’ Dear Oliver Goldsmith once 
made himself conspicuous by expressing his opinion 
of a play too audibly. He had just quarrelled with 
the great actor-manager, and went to Drury Lane 
to ‘assist’ at the production of a new tragedy 
called The Countess of Salisbury. The poet sat 
pretty patiently through four weary acts, but when 
the slaughtering commenced, he could bear it no 
longer ; he rose from his seat, shouted: ‘ Brown- 
rigg! Brownrigg ! by God!’ and hurried out of 
the theatre. Bernard, in his Autobiography, relates 
a good story of Haydon the painter. ‘One evening 


_I was playing Sharp in the Lying Valet at Ply- 


mouth, when my friend Benjamin Haydon and his 
little son (B. R. H.) were in the stage-box, and on 
my repeating the words: “I have had nothing to 
eat since last Monday was a fortnight,” young 
Haydon exclaimed in a tone audible through the 
house: “What a whopper! You dined at my 
father’s house this afternoon.”’ The same actor is 
also responsible for the following: ‘Our principal 
actress, a Mrs Kirby, playing Queen Anne, inquired 
very piteously : 
Oh, when shall I have rest? 


A ruthless grocer started up in the pit and shouted 
out: “Not till you have paid me my one pound 
one and tenpence, ma’am.”’ Quite as matter of 
fact in his way was the Yankee who, strollin 
into a theatre on the evening of the arriv 
of the news of the fall of the Crimean stronghold, 
could not hear Hamlet’s complaint— 
Horatio init 
The potent poison quite o’ercrows my spirit ; 


without easing his mind by shouting across the 
pit : ‘Die away, old hoss! Sebastopol’s taken !’—a 


piece of gratuitous information that probably sur- 
prised the gee of the Danish prince, as 
much as an English Othello was astonished by a 
girl tumbling from gallery to pit as he pronounced 
the words: 


’Tis like she comes to speak of Cassio’s death. 


Stage-managers are often nearly driven out of 
their wits by perverse supers, who will misunder- 
stand their instructions, like the stage centurions 
who received Quin as Coriolanus with a succession 
of grave bows, because he had told them to lower 
their fasces when he appeared ; and Mr General- 
Utility is apt to bring , se curses, not loud but 
—- upon his unlucky head by marring the 
leading actor’s most effective scene. At a rehearsal 
of the banquet-scene in Macbeth, the ‘first mur- 
derer,’ spite of Macready’s adjurations, persisted in 
walking down to the centre of the stage, and there- 
by entirely hiding Macbeth from the audience, 
The tragedian impatiently called for a carpenter, 
a brass-headed nail, and a hammer. The carpenter 
came. ‘Do you see that plank there? Drive the 
nail into that spot.” It was done. ‘Now, you, sir’ 
(this to the ‘murderer’)—‘look at that nail. Come 
down to that spot, not an inch further—and wait 
there till I come’ Mr Utility did as he was 
desired, and Macready’s mind was easy. Night 
came, and with it the banquet-scene. The ‘ first 
murderer’ enters, walks down the stage, sto’ 
suddenly, then turns round and round, apparently 
looking for something he had droppe The 
audience begin to titter. Macready stalks to the 
man’s side: ‘In Heaven’s name, what are you 
about?’ ‘Sure,’ exclaims the “ murderer,” ‘ain’t I 
looking for that blessed nail of yours!’ The effect 
of this speech upon the audience may be imagined. 
The ‘first murderer’ had to give his royal employer 
a wide berth for the rest of the evening. 

The most experienced actor is apt to find his 
tongue unruly at times, and playing strange tricks 
with the text. The following curious colloquy 
took place between Quin as Balance nt Ve 
Woffington as Sylvia in the Recruiting Officer: 
‘Sylvia, how old were you when your mother was 
married ?? ‘What, sir !’—‘ Pshaw, I mean, how 
old were you when your mother was born?’ ‘T 
regret, sir, I cannot answer your questions ; but I 
can tell you how old I was when my mother died !’ 
Peg was not so stupid as the actor who persisted in 
sticking to his text, when Elliston as Richmond 
blunderingly asked: ‘Is young George Stanley 
slain ?’ and replied: ‘ He is, my lord, and safe in 
Leicester town!’ An Aberdeen actress having to 
ask if somebody retained his influence at the India 


House, from some extraordinary confusion of ideas, 


actually inquired: ‘Does he still maintain his 
infants at the India House?’ Sometimes tongue- 
tripping proves catching, as when Mrs Davenport 
exclaimed : ‘I protest, there’s a candle coming along 
the gallery with a man in its hand;’ and Mrs 
Gibbs directly afterwards declared: ‘Betty has 
— the key, and carried away the door in her 
et. 
PeThe art of apologising is well worth the study 
of any actor who hopes—and what actor does not 
—to be a manager. To be able to put folks in a 
-humour who have reason to be in a bad one, 
is a valuable accomplishment, and one or two 
comedians we wot of are adepts in the art, melting 
the anger of the gods as sunshine melts the snow. 
But some ludicrous apologies have been made from 
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the stage. Jack Johnstone, being called upon 
to sing the Sprig of Shillelagh, stepped forward to 
do so; but when he should have commenced, stood 
silent and confused. At length, when the audience 
shewed signs of impatience, Jack astonished them 
by addressin them thus: ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
T assure ora, | have sung the song so often, that, by 
my soul, I cannot recollect how it begins!’ Quin, 
who despised and detested theatrical dancers, had 
thrust upon him the disagreeable task of excusing 
the non-appearance of a popular danseuse, and 
executed it by saying: ‘I am desired by the 
r to inform you that the dance intended 
for to-night is obliged to be omitted, on account of 
Madame Rollan having dislocated her ankle. I 
wish it had been her neck!’ This was bold, but 
not so bold as the speech made by a certain actress, 
who, in consequence of some scandalous story 
flying about town, was received with a storm of 
hisses. As soon as they subsided sufficiently for 
her voice to be heard, the undaunted dame ad- 
vanced to the front, courtesied, and said: ‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I appear before you in my _ 
fession of an actress, in which character I shall 
ever exert my utmost endeavours to please. As to 
the rest, I beg to be excused.” Nothing could have 
been done more neatly ; the malcontents were struck 
dumb, and the actress soon earned their applause. 
There was pluckiness, too, in the appeal wrun 
from the unlucky representative of crook-back 
Richard, who, finding it impossible to make head 
gainst the disapprobation evoked by his histrionic 
efforts, dropped hook verse, and in very plain prose 
told his audience : ‘ Mr Kean is playing this part in 
London at a salary of thirty poun 3 anight ; I receive 
but fifteen shillings a week; and if it isn’t good 
enough for the money, may the Lord above give you 
more humanity !’ 

One of his auditors at least must have appre- 
ciated the poor actor’s courage, whatever he may 
have thought of his acting, for Elliston, who 
was; present, was a proficient in addressing a 
theatrical audience ; and well he might be, seeing 
his recklessness was constantly getting him into 
scrapes, out of which only his matchless insinuating 
impudence could extricate him. One season, when 
he had the Birmingham Theatre, business got 
awfully bad; do what he would, nothing but empty 
benches met the manager’s eye night after night, 
and it became plain that unless something was 
done, the ghost would soon cease to walk. Elliston 
was equal to the occasion. Every wall in Birming- 
ham grew eloquent a the feats of THE 
BoHEMIAN, who was to astonish the natives by his 
performances with a stone of a ton-weight. The 
night came, and the theatre was crammed. Pizarro 
was turned into a pantomime, for not a word 
could be heard for cries of ‘The Bohemian! the 
Bohemian!’ At last, the curtain fell; the band 
struck up The Battle of Prague, and all was 
expectation. Suddenly the audience were startled 
by the appearance—not of the Bohemian—but of 
the manager, who, pale as any ghost, exclaimed : 
‘The Bohemian has deceived me: that I could have 
—— ; but he has deceived my friends—he has 

eceived you. I repeat, the Bohemian has deceived 
us: he is not here—and the man, of whatever name 
or nation he may be, who violates his word, commits 
an offence which’—— The sentence was never 
finished ; the conviction flashed upon the audience 
that they were sold, and a fearful clamour arose. 
Taking advantage of a momentary cessation, 


Elliston proceeded ; ‘ Anxious for your gratification, 
I entered into correspondence with the faithless 
foreigner, who was this day to have appeared. 
The correspondence, ladies and gentlemen, is in 
my pocket; I’ll read it to you.’ As Elliston coolly 
produced a packet of letters, the uproar broke out 
again with tenfold violence ; he waited patiently till 
they were tired, and then went on: ‘ Here they 
are. Does any gentleman present read German? If so, 
would he honour me by stepping forward’ This 
was too much; peals of fem: a rang through the 
house. ‘Am I left alone? Then I'll translate it 
for you. (Cries of ‘No, no; go on, Elliston’) ‘I 
obey ; the correspondence s not be read; but, 
ladies and gentlemen, the stone is here—you shall 
see it! You shall yet be satisfied! You are m 
patrons, and have a right to demand it!’ Crash 
went the band again, up went the curtain, and 
there was an immense piece of sand-rock, labelled, 
‘This is the stone!’ That was something, at any 
rate ; the audience cheered; Elliston bowed, and 
disappeared. 

In after-years, he had often to employ his 
eloquence upon his rough friends on the other 
side of the water. Surrey audiences, at least in 
those days, were somewhat of the noisiest; how he 
talked to them, may be judged from the following 
speech, delivered when the crowded state of the 
gallery rendered the gods more uproarious than 
usual. ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I take the libert 
of addressing you. It is of rare occurrence that 
deem it necessary to place myself in juxtaposition 
with you. When I said juxtaposition, I meant vis- 
d-vis, When I uttered the words vis-a-vis, I meant 
contactability. Now, let me tell you that vis-d-vis 
(it is a French term) and contactability (which is 
a truly English term) very nearly assimilate to 
each other. Gentlemen! gentlemen! I am really 
ashamed of your conduct. It is unlike a Surrey 
audience. you aware that I have in this 
establishment most efficient peace-officers at my 
immediate disposal? Peace-officers, gentleme 
mean persons necessary in time of war. One wo 
more. If that gentleman in the carpenter's cap 
will sit down, the little girl in red ribbons (you, 
my love, I mean) will be able to see the entertain- 
ment. Elliston’s style may seem a cavalier one 
for a manager to adopt towards his patrons, but we 
have known modern audiences to be treated in 
even more supercilious fashion, and bear it with 
profound equanimity. 


THE HIGH PASTURAGES OF 
SWITZERLAND. 


Havine given a slight sketch of the lower 
pastures and arable land of Switzerland, the culti- 
vation of which furnishes the shepherds with hay 
for their immense flocks during the winter season, 
we will now call the attention of our readers to the 
other division of the grass-lands, which are found 
within the level of four thousand to six thousand 
feet. 

These Alpine fields are divided into three classes : 
the Lower Alps, or Alps de Mai ; the Alps de Vaches 
(cows) ; and the Alps de Moutons (sheep), and are dis- 
tinguishable according to their separate elevations. 
The two former are found on the summits of the 


lower range of mountains, in slopes well exposed 
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to the sun, and in the intervening ravines con- 
necting the heights. In the winter, they are 
covered with a carpet of thick snow, which in 
early spring gradually disappears, giving place to 
a young and tender herbage, of an exquisite green, 
No sooner does this vegetation gladden the eye, 
than it is the signal to open the doors of the 
chalets, where the cattle have been imprisoned 
during the winter, and lead them to these heights, 
where they are permitted to feed for one month, 
until the still higher pastures are uncovered. 
These latter are called by the peasants Kuh Alpen, 
and are found in narrow valleys, surrounded on all 
sides by nearly perpendicular walls of rocks, or on 
plateaux between the teeth of the mountains, and 
even sometimes in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the glaciers themselves. It is on these high 
pastures that botanists find the rare Alpine plants 
which enrich their collections ; indeed, the grass 
which covers these heights is so beautifully 
enamelled with flowers of every hue and fragrance, 
that the cows which feed there yield a milk, that, 
when made into butter, is celebrated for its 
aromatic and delicious taste. Above these Alps, 
again, rise the Schaf Alpen, or sheep-tracks, the 
limit of whose vegetation ends only where the 
eternal snows commence. On the jagged peaks of 
giddy heights, on the verge of mighty precipices, 
on wedge-like ledges of rocks, softened by atmo- 
spheric influences, where tufts of herbage, and a 
few mosses, lichens, and other hardy plants creep, 
sheep, goats, and chamois dispute with one another 
for the scanty vegetation that is found there. 
Notwithstanding the immense number of cattle 
fed on the grass-lands of Switzerland, it is com- 
monly remarked by travellers, that in passing 
through the country, they seek in vain for the 
troops of cows which they have always understood 
form one of the picturesque features of its pastoral 
scenery. Whenever the question is asked as to 
where these herds are to be found, the invariable 
answer is, that they are on the Alps, and these 
Alps the tourist rarely visits. But in penetrating 
through the mountain solitudes amid scenes of 
savage grandeur, and especially when passing 
near the few villages scattered over the lower 
heights, the traveller can hear above him, on 
altitudes so far removed that the huge firs which 
form the forests look like diminutive shrubs, the 
silvery tinkling of far-off bells. 

In l’Engadine, and in the valley of Zermatt, the 
lowest range of Alps is six thousand feet, the midmost 
seven thousand, and the highest reaches to above 
nine thousand feet. The whole tier may be seen 
from the heights of Monte Rosa rising one above 
another, and varied by the pyramidal and broken 
rocks which intersect them. The Schaf Alpages 
are frequently very difficult of access, aud often, 
: indeed, so isolated as to be surrounded on all sides 
by glaciers, so that when reached, they have the 
appearance of flowery isles on the bosom of the icy 
waves of a polar sea. Thus, in the middle of the 
large circle of snows formed by the numerous 

aks of the Bernina, the two great glaciers of 

and Cierva descend, and entirely surround 


the Agaglione Alpage, upon which the sheep can 
only arrive by first crossing the perilous surface of 
their ice. Near the Saas, in the Canton de Valais, 
at the foot of the peaks of this chalet, the Glacier de 
Fée enriches a similar Alpage ; whilst another field 
of the same kind is well known to all tourists who 
visit Chamonix, under the name of Le Jardin, 
lying at the bottom of the Mer de Glace. Many 
others of equally difficult access are found in 
various parts of Switzerland, yet the little crop of 
herbage which each produces is eagerly appro- 
priated by the shepherds for their flocks, and in 
some instances, the sheep are obliged to be carried 
to them on the herdsmen’s back, and are left to 
graze by themselves, their masters only returning 
from time to time to look after them. 

Thus, from the bottom of the valleys of Switzer- 
land, to the extreme heights where vegetation 
ceases, nature offers to man fields for culture and 
industry, and these gifts being appropriated, 
nothing is lost that honest toil can gain. It 
now remains for us to see the mode of life, and the 
means used in connection with these pastures and 
their cultivation. One of the great annual events 
in the pastoral life of the villagers of the higher 
cantons, takes place in the early spring, when the 
flocks and herds depart for the mountains. The 
day is celebrated by a fete, although there is mixed 
with the hilarity a considerable element of sorrow 
and pain, for it is a period of family separations 
which necessarily ensue; husbands, sons, and 
brothers quit their homes to pass three or four 
months alone with their cattle among the far-off 
heights. They bear these partings with resig- 
nation, feeling they are unavoidable, for unless the 
herds were cared for above, where would the next 
winter’s snow find them? Instead, then, of useless 
weeping, the relatives of those who go with the 
cattle provide as far as they can for their comfort, 
and accompany them a part of their upward 
journey, with outward signs of festivity. The 
caravan which is formed on these occasions is one 
of the most picturesque sights that can well be 
imagined, especially when seen winding through 
the narrow valleys, or up the rugged sides of lofty 
mountains, and between dark forests of wood- 
crowned hills. At the head of the procession 
march two beautiful cows, proudly recognised as 
the guides of the flock, and self-conscious, too, of 
their own dignity. Each carries a large bell 
attached to its neck, whose silvery tinkle as the 
animal walks has a most harmonious sound, and 
the heads of these avant-couriers of the troop are 
always decorated with wreaths of flowers. One by 
one, the other cows follow, never disputing the 
honour given to their guide ; behind them stalks 
the bull, and he alone would be worthy to be a 
study for Rosa Bonheur’s pencil, for on his massive 
head, between the huge horns, he carries triumph- 
antly the large copper boiler used to scald the milk 
before it is converted into cheese. Around these 
tame and useful creatures, frolicking and bounding 
in the freedom of regained liberty, come an undis- 
ciplined herd of goats; the young shepherd lads 
Slevin, hardly less buoyant in their step than 
the animals themselves, while they make the 
woods ring with their Alpine horn and Swiss 
mountain songs. At the rear of this long caval- 
cade walks the head-shepherd, a man of experience ; 
and by his side, an assistant leads the one horse 
or mule, laden with all the necessary utensils for 
making butter and cheese, and also with such 
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imple provisions as the shepherds require during 
theit banishment above. Their first halting-place 
js on the Lower Alps, where the young fresh 
left free by the snow forms a feast of ravi ing 
delicacy to the herds, Here they remain a ful 
month, chalets rudely constructed forming shelter 
to man and beast ; and at night, through the clear 
air, the shepherd’s horn may be heard calling 

ther his cows, who, obedient to the sound, 
collect round their two leaders, and return in 
procession to their night’s quarters. 

Those who have not in person visited the 
chalets, can form but little idea of the primi- 
tive simplicity with which these rude a 
are built. In some places, they are merely made 
of large stones piled on one another, with a 
* sloping roof, and surrounded by a narrow gutter to 

carry off the rain ; others, when situated within 
reach of the forests, are built of rough logs of wood, 
placed across each other, the interstices being filled 
with moss and dried leaves; these are better 
than the stone huts, as they are much warmer, and 
retain less damp. The whole building is about 
twenty feet by fourteen, and divided by a slight 
wooden partition, the larger portion being used as 
acow-shed. Above this apartment, and under the 
sloping roof, is the place where the hay is stored, 
al which forms the shepherd’s sleeping chamber. 
The remainder, a space of about fourteen feet by 
six, is reserved for kitchen and parlour, and is not 
unfrequently shared by one or two favourite goats, 
orevena pig. This part is open to the roof, and 
through a trap-door, kept open by means of a long 
fir pole, the smoke finds exit, chimneys not being 
in vogue. It has also another slight partition or 
sereen across one corner, which is appropriated as 
a or larder. There being no windows, day- 
ight is admitted through the door, which is kept 
open for that purpose. The floor is of stone, or 
rather a mixture of earth, rock, and stone; and 
there is no fireplace, a fire being made when 
required on the ground in a corner. Its furniture 
consists of a wooden bench or settle, and perhaps 
a large stone boulder, which serves as table or seat, 
as may be required. The kitchen utensils comprise 
two or three porringers, a kettle, and a few wooden 
spoons, besides two milking-pails. Above the 
hearth, which is formed of stones, is suspended a 
little wooden crane that turns on a pivot, upon 
which is hung the great copper caldron that the 
king of the herd brought up in triumph on his 
head from the village below, and in which the 
milk is scalded preparatory to making it into 
butter and cheese. There is no lack of ventilation 
in the dwelling, for around, above and between 
the bare rafters which form the walls, the wind 
and cold air from the glaciers above whistle freely, 
though this is in a measure tempered by the warm 
and fragrant breath of the cows, who are closely 
packed every night within the hut. 

The only things that do not become incrusted 
with smoke are the wooden pails and churn, and 
these are kept scrupulously clean and white. In 
such of the Alps where the attention of the 
peasants is directed more to making butter than 
cheese, the chalets are generally built against one 
or other of the rocks, in which a kind of dairy is 
excavated, through the crevices of which flows some 
little stream of water, admitting at the same time 
the cool air. These natural ventilations serve also 
as barometers, for as long as the air is cold, the shep- 
herds know the fine weather will last; but if it 


becomes warm, they know it willrain. An ordinary 
herd of cattle comprises about thirty cows in milk, a 
few young heifers, a herd of goats, and another of 
pigs, and these are fed on le petit lait, or skimmed- 
milk. A few cocks and hens also have the run of the 
chalets by day, and roost at night on the backs of 
the cows. The attendants required to look after 
such a herd number at least four persons—the 
master-herdsman, a man of experience and confi- 
dence, to whom is intrusted the management of 
the cows, and who is responsible for the amount of 
butter and cheese produced from them : then comes 
his assistant, or Jinger, to whom is committed the 
charge of the goats and pigs, and who also makes 
the cheese derived from the milk of the goats: 
next in order comes the Frewnd, as he is termed, a 
kind of Jack-of-all-trades, whose duties are to 


‘descend up and down from the mountain to the 


plain with the cheeses and heavy baskets of butter 
made above ; he also has to carry up the provisions 
of bread, salt, and wood necessary tor — 
and otherwise to perform any kind of work set 
him to do by the herdsman : lastly, there is the 
Kuhbube, or cow-boy, who follows the cattle, lest 
they should stray into dangerous ground, and calls 
them at night by the aid of his musical horn, 
besides opening the doors of their stable in the 
morning. Thus, each of these four individuals has 
his full share of work allotted to him. It often, 
however, happens that a pasturage is too small to 
contain so large a herd as the above named; the 
staff of shepherds is therefore naturally reduced to 
the few it will contain; and often one shepherd 
suffices for all these functions, fulfilling them for 
four months in solitary seclusion. Life under such 
auspices is a hard necessity ; yet there are numbers 
who willingly submit to its privations, and, 
accepting nature as their companion, leave wife 
and children, thus to earn for them an honest 
livelihood. 

The cows included in a herd have generally 
many different proprietors; one perhaps owning 
six, another four, whilst some are only master of 
one. They then club together their resources, and 
jointly engage the required staff of shepherds, and 
commit their flock to their keeping. The milk 
yielded by all the cows is put into one common 
receptacle (the huge caldron, for instance), and the 
daily quantity marked in a book kept on purpose ; 
whilst the profit of butter or cheese made is also 
recorded, and the owners afterwards divide the 
produce according to the number of cows each has 
sent up. In some far parts of Switzerland, there 
have been of late dairies built on the mountains 
capable of containing the milk of one thousand 
cows; and in these may be seen, towards the 
middle and end of summer, a vast array of cheeses 
piled up in rooms made on purpose, which after- 
wards finds its way down to the towns, and is 
sold under the name of Gruyére. 

In order to keep a check on the honesty of the 
shepherds, the proprietors assemble two or three 
times during the summer, and mounting up 
together to visit their flocks, examine the profit 
and loss account, judge for themselves of the health 
of the cows, and regulate all such affairs as want 
looking after. This kind of procés-verbal saves all 
disputes as to rights and quantities. The same 
kind of co-operation as is thus being carried on in 
respect to the produce of the cows, is fast extending 
over the other agricultural resources of Switzer- 
land; and fruiteries, granaries, cheeseries, &c., are 
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formed, and own joint-proprietors, who share the 
calculated profits according to the measure they 
furnish. 


In some of the far mountains, another system is 
carried on, and the shepherd rents the Alpage, pays 
a certain sum of money for every head of cattle 
which is committed to his care; he makes what 
profit he can out of the beasts, for which he is 
responsible, and has to return them in good 
condition when summer is over. This plan is, 
however, but rarely adopted. 

If one allows the imagination to take a near view 
of the life of these herdsmen during the most 
beautiful season of the year, we may easily go back 
to those ancient times when all the human race 
led a similar existence. Milk, cheese, a little 
rice or maize, and hard brown bread full four 
months old form their diet. They have no society 
save the occasional visits of their employers; books 
also are far removed from their reach, except that 
one endless volume of untiring change and interest 
found in the study of nature and the works of 
creation. During fine weather, their labour is not 
severe, and the pure atmosphere ana beautiful 
scenery which surround them compensate in some 
sort for the personal privations they are called on 
to endure. Their principal occupations are to 
milk the cows morning and night, to turn into 
butter or cheese the milk they yield, and watch 
their troops as they wander at will wherever green 
herbage and wild-flowers attract them. As long as 
the sun shines, indeed, their life is rather to be 
envied than otherwise, for they leave behind in 
the plain many cares and troubles, which have no 
existence in their solitary and peaceful abodes 
above. 

No sooner, however, does lz mauvais temps arrive, 
than the whole aspect of things undergoes a change ; 
for instance, when a storm breaks over the moun- 
tains, and hail and wind lash with fury the Alps; 
when the thunder rolls from peak to peak, making 
the very rocks tremble with its voice, as though 
some formidable convulsion of nature were about 
to take place ; and the lightning darts its forked 
arrows through the shrubs and trees—then the 
excited animals, with drooping tails and starting 
eyeballs, maddened with fear, and without looking 
where they go, flee in every direction, running the 
risk of being precipitated into some deep ravine 
or rapid precipice, or injuring themselves by com- 
ing in contact with pointed rocks. Then, indeed, 
the herdsman’s task is no easy one, for, ’mid rain 
that soaks him to the skin, and wind that barely 

rmits him to keep a footing. he has to follow 

is frantic charge, and conduct them back to the 
chalets. In this, they are not always successful, 
and it not unfrequently happens that, during a 
severe storm, many cows are lost, whilst in the 
attempt to recover them, the shepherds them- 
selves but too often fall victims. Such accidents 


ae families up to the first Alps, or Alps de 
Mai, who inhabit the chalets with them, shari 
the rude accommodation already described, a 
also the duties attending the care of the herds. In 
order to facilitate their labour in ascending the 
heights, the women adopt a somewhat unfeminine 
garb, and they may be seen at work in jacket and 
trousers, looking so exactly like men, that at a dis- 
tance it is difficult to discern their sex, and, indeed, 
on a nearer approach, it not unfrequently happens 
that it takes some little time to do so, or that it 
is some old hag, in man’s attire, by your side. 
The garments they use are generally the cast-off 
suits of their male relatives. 

When the cattle have eaten all the early grass 
which grows on the first heights, they ascend to the 
Medium Alps, and there make another and longer 
sojourn. The herbage being there secured, the 
mount higher and higher, find new food on eac 
ascent, and a fresher atmosphere, until, at the end 
of the summer, they reach the limits of the pastur- 
ages appropriated to them; here it is they find 
the richest vegetation of all; and these plentiful 
repasts of fine grass, varied by aromatic herbs and 
plants, improve the flavour and quantity of their 
milk, and make the most delicious cream. 

Innumerable are the different kinds of flowers, 
which are alike appreciated by the cows for their 
sweetness, and the botanist for their rare Leauty. 
Around the chalets, where the ground is most 
manured, there grows a luxuriant, but not less fine 
grass, in which many dangerous plants are found, 
such as the Aconite, the Henbane, the Anemone, 
Digitalis, &e. The old cows pass them over, 
though the younger cattle often eat them, to the 
detriment of their health, and sometimes even of 
their lives, so that it becomes one of the duties of 
the shepherds to exterminate these poisons. 

In these high altitudes, one would think that the 
cattle might have difficulty in finding sufficient 
water. But it is not so, for hardly can a step be 
taken without the murmur of the water’s friendly 
voice being heard, and little lively brooks run 
prattling through the grass-plots, reminding man 
of the Scripture words : ‘ He sendeth springs into 
the valleys, which run among the hills,’ where man 
and beast alike can quench their thirst, whilst 
hundreds of silvery threads flow from the glaciers 
above, feeding their beds, and renewing each winter 
their frozen life. 

It is not till the end of August that the cows 
begin to descend, warned by the approach of snow- 
storms on the pastures above. Slowly they make 
their homeward journey, stopping a few days at 
each gradation of height, to take advantage of the 
growth of herbage which has sprung up since they 
fed there on their ascent. In the middle of Sep- 
tember they are still found on the Medium Alps, 
and in October they linger on the Alps de Mai, 
during a few fine days. After every available 


. . 
would be of less frequent occurrence if all the | blade of grass is secured, they are conducted home, 


turages were provided with chalets for herd- | 
ing the cattle, as then, on the first sign of bad | 
weather, the animals could be driven home ; 


but unfortunately, on the highest pastures, where 


the wind and rain exert most power, there is | 


and littered in winter-quarters prepared for them 
by the villagers in anticipation of their return. 
Thus terminates the periodical migration of these 
useful animals. Unfortunately, the bad weather 
sometimes interrupts the regular succession of 


often not sufficient wood to fell for building them, | vegetation ; in the middle of summer, for instance, 
and a few trees alone, which the law protects from | a storm will devastate the air, and the temperature 


destruction, supply their place as a night-shelter | 
in ordinary times. Such clusters of trees are named | 


after their use, Wettertannen. 


The shepherds are often accompanied and visited | 


become cold; and in July and August, the high 
pastures are occasionally covered with snow. In 
preparation for such a misfortune, theechalets are 
always provided with a supply of hay; but if the 
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w remains long, the cattle are obliged to de- 
poe and then the hay-fields are infringed on for 
food, entailing a certain loss of the crop, and causing 
much trouble to the farmers. 


MIRK ABBEY. 


CHAPTER XXII.—MISS AYNTON’S THUMB IS TURNED 
BACK. 


4I suppose, Mary, that I shall be sure of getting a 
letter from Mr Arthur to-day ?’ observed my Lad 
to her maid, as that confidential domestic was 
proceeding with the duties—which were by no 
means mysteries—of her toilet, upon the morning 
after the picnic at Belecomb. ‘He is certain to 


reply concerning a matter which was important | kn 


enough to cause the use of the telegraph.’ 

‘I suppose so, very likely.’ 

Nothing could more in contrast than the 
tones in which these two persons had spoken ; the 
question had been earnest, almost fervent, and one 
which evidently was put in order to evoke an 
affirmative answer ; the reply was given carelessly 
enough, or rather as though the thoughts of her who 
uttered it were absent from the matter altogether. 

‘“Very likely,’ Mary! Why, how can it be 
otherwise? Just run down and open the letter-bag ; 
you know where to find the key. 

‘Yes, my Lady.’ 

As Mary Forest left the room, she cast at her 
beloved mistress, whose eyes were fixed thought- 
fully upon the pattern of the carpet, and observed 
her not, a look of unspeakable love and pity ; and 
when the door was shut between them, she burst 
into a passion of silent tears. 

‘Tt will kill her, murmured she ; ‘she can never 
survive this second trouble. Sorrow and shame, 
sorrow and shame, are all that fall to my dear 
mistress now. How shall I tell her? May Heaven 
give her strength to bear it; but I wish, for her 
sake, that she was dead, and already the angel she 
deserves to Ah, you minx!’ ejaculated 
Mary, interrupting herself as she Miss 
Aynton’s room, and shaking her plump fist at its 
unconscious tenant; ‘you'll go to quite another 
place, and serve you right too” And seemingly 
comforted by this reflection, she wiped her eyes 
with the hem of her apron, and hurried down the 
back-stairs upon her errand. 

‘What will Arthur think ?’ mused my Lady, as 
she awaited her maid’s return with a beating heart. 
‘He will certainly connect the request to destroy 
that letter with what I said to him at the Waters- 
meet a while ago, about’—she did not utter the 
concluding words at all, but only formed them 
with her lips—‘poor Ralph. If Arthur sus- 

cts, it will be with him the first step to know- 
edge ; and yet he would never use it to my hurt. 
If ot were anything amiss in the concealment of 
this matter, then I should fear him, for he is the 
soul of honour. But my bastard son—God help 
him, if he ever comes to know it—robs nobody 
even of this barren title, and my children’s money 
is due to no one else. They might have been 
paupers as well as bastards ; let their mother com- 
fort herself with that thought all she can’ My 
Lady’s lips were crooked into a bitter smile: hers 
was not a cynical face—far from it—and such an 
expression misbecame it sadly ; it looked more like 
a contortion of the mouth induced by bodily pain.— 
‘Well, Mary, is there no letter from Mr ur? 

‘No, ma’am ; none.’ 


y | I promise him he shall not lose the inn. 


‘Then there is one more cause for anxiety added 
to the rest of my troubles, that is all. Ah me, how 
foolishly I used to fret myself in days when there 
was no cause! Perhaps he never got the telegraph, 
and not understanding why the letter came to him, 
has transmitted it back to—to the person to whom 
it was addressed—Mary, you had better presently 
run over to the Lisgard Arms, and see to that. 
Steve will give it up, if you explain to him that it 
is your handwriting. Tell him, if nece , that 
must 
have that letter. Mr Arthur could not possibly 
a the London address of—of that person, could 

e 
. Very likely, my Lady, yes—at least, I don’t 
ow. 


‘Mary!’ 

‘I our pardon, madam,’ replied the waiting- 
maid, Tike one aroused a dream. 
was not thinking what I said ; I was thinking of 
something else.’ 

‘I think you might give me your attention, 
re returned my Lady sighing: ‘you cannot be 
thinking of anything so momentous as this matter, 
which involves sorrow, shame, and perchance utter 
ruin.’ 

‘Alas! but I can, my Lady,’ answered the other 

vely ; ‘and Iam doing it. There has something 
appened worse than anything you can guess at. 
Master Walter ’—— 

‘Great Heaven! has any accident happened to my 
boy? I saw him but an hour ago; he came into 
my room, dear fellow, to bid me good-bye before 
he started for the station. The young horse was in 
the dog-cart—— O Mary, Mary, do not—do not 
tell me that my Walter is killed!’ 

‘He is quite well, my Lady, so far as I know— 
quite well in health’ 

‘Thank Heaven for that! Bless you for that, 
Mary! Why did you frighten me so, if there is 
nothing the matter ?’ 

‘There is something the matter, my Lady. Pray, 
command yourself; you will have need of all your 
fortitude. I would never tell it you—burdened as 
you are already—only you must know it; you, 
above all, and no one else, if we can help it.’ 

‘More secrets! more deception, Mary! Spare 
me, if you can, dear friend; I am sorely tried 


y. 

‘I cannot spare you, my Lady, or I would do so, 
Heaven knows ; my I yoo almost take the 
shame upon my own shoulders, if that might shield 
2 the sorrow it must needs bring with it. 

iss Letty’-—— 

‘It is not fit that Shame and my daughter should 
be mentioned in the same breath,’ replied my Lady, 
rising, and speaking with dignity. ‘Do not con- 
tinue; I forbid you to speak. What you were 
going to say is fi and I will not listen 

‘It is true, my Lady—true as that the sun is 
shining now. Of course, Miss Letty has nothing to 
do with it ; but it was through her I learned it. 

‘ Does she know it, then ?’ asked my Lady sternly. 

‘Certainly not, madam; and Heaven grant she 
never may. She’s as pure-minded as any seraph, 
and, like Charity, thinketh no evil. But she told 
me this afternoon—seeing that you were troubled, 
and not liking to pain you, perhaps without reason, 
and speaking to me as her old nurse and friend, 


who loves all the Lisgards, good and bad (for they 
are not all good, alas, alas!), and who will love 
them to the end—she told me that something 
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which she had overheard between Miss Rose and 
Yo cet Richard, sed my Lad 

‘You mean Sir Ric interposed my Lady. 

‘No, madam—his brother. It was Master Walter 
that I was speaking of the other day in the 
carriage, and whom I understood your Ladyship to 
say that Miss Aynton had refused. I knew ve 
well that they were love-making, flirting and suc 
like upon the sly; but I did not know—I could 
not = — O mistress dear, a terrible disgrace 
has befallen you, through that infamous young 
hussy, Miss Rose Aynton—though what Master 
Walter could have seen in the Jade, I am sure 
passes my comprehension altogether,’ 

‘Disgrace! Walter! Rose Aynton! What do you 
mean, woman?’ asked my _s angrily. ‘You 
must be mad, to say such things. I heard Sir 
Richard ask the girl to be his wife with my own 
ears, and she refused him! 

‘Did she, my Lady? Well, I’m surprised at 
that, for I should have thought she would have 
stuck at nothing—But let me tell the whole story. 
What Miss Letty heard at the picnic was this: 
she heard Master Walter cursing Miss Rose. That 
was an odd thing for a young gentleman to do toa 
young lady—although, for that matter, I have no 
doubt she deserved it—was it not? Well, that was 
what Miss Letty thought. She had never heard 
such words before, and could scarcely foree her 
innocent lips to repeat them; but I made her do 
it. And certainly Master Walter expressed him- 
self pretty strong. It seems he was angered about 
the young woman’s behaviour to his brother 
yesterday ’—— 

‘Ay, interrupted my Lady quietly, and still 
thinking that the prejudice of te waiting-maid 
had much exaggerated matters, ‘that was partly 
my fault; I begged Miss Aynton to be more 
complaisant in her manner to Sir Richard.’ 

‘Well, Master Walter might have been annoyed, 
madam, but what right had he to be jealous? and 
especially what relation could exist between him 
and Miss Rose, which justified him in using such 
= words? Fancy swearing at her, my 

‘Yes, that is shocking indeed, Mary. Miss Letty, 
however, must certainly have misunderstood him. 

‘That’s what I told her, my Lady, in hopes to 
quiet her a bit ; but I did not believe it myself, no 
more than you do. We don’t suppose that Miss 
Letty invented the oaths, do we ?’ 

‘That is true, sighed Lady Lisgard. ‘It makes 
me very wretched to think that my boy Walter 
should have so far forgotten himself as to use such 
language to a young girl—a guest, too, in his 
mother’s house. I shall certainly demand an 
explanation of it from his own lips.’ 

‘Alas, there is no need, madam,’ returned the 
waiting-maid. ‘I can tell you all—if you can bear 
to listen to it, 

‘I am listening, said my Lady wearily; but she 
sat with her back ratte & Mistress Forest, and 
once, in the course of her recital, she uttered a 
piteous moan, and covered her face with her hands. 

‘When Miss Letty told me what I have just said, 
my Lady, and had parted from me a little com- 
forted, trying to persuade herself that she really 
might have been mistaken in what she had over- 
heard, I instantly sought out Anne Rees, and bade 
her come with me to my room. You wouldn't 
have believed it in a girl as you yourself chose out 
of the village school, and who has been at the 


Abbey under my own eye for four years ; but she 
refused point-blank: very respectful, I must say, 
but also very firm. “I durstn’t do it,” said she, 
all of a twitter—“not till Miss Rose is abed and 
asleep; or if I do, you may be certain sure as she 
will come to know it, and get out of me every 
word that may pass between us two.” 

‘The girl looked as scared as though she had seen 
a ghost, and yet my request did not seem to come 
on her at all unexpected ; and, in — of fact, she 
knew what she was wanted for well enough. How- 
ever, I thought it best to let her have her way ; and 
so it was arranged that she was to come to my 
room as soon as she had done with the young 
ladies—although ’tis little enough, indeed, she has 
done for Miss Letty of late weeks, but all for that 
spiteful little hussy, Miss Rose. ; 

“Now,” said I, when I got her alone, “ Anne 
Rees, there is nobody to listen to what we say, 
and you may speak to me as to your own mother.” 

“ Ah, Mistress Forest,” answered she, beginning 
to whimper, “I only wish I dared.” 

“This young lady has got you under her 
thumb, I see, Anne. Now, if you’ll tell me the 
whole truth of what is going on between her 
and Master Walter, I promise you that I’ll turn 
her thumb back. It will hurt her a little—and 
that you won’t be sorry for, perhaps—and it will 
set you free.” 

“Oh, Mistress Forest, if you could only do that, 1 
would be a good girl all my life, and never try on 
other people’s clothes again, nor be a spy upon my 
Lady, and” Here she stopped quite short, and 
looked as though she would have bitten her tongue 
off. 

“Now, Anne,” said I, “you must tell me, 
whether you will or not: for you have gone too 
far to turn back. How did Miss Rose Aynton 
make a slave of a well-conducted girl like you— 
with nothing but vanity, that I know of, to be said 
against you—and compel you to do all this dirty 
work for her ?” 

“ Well, Mistress Forest, as you truly say, I was 
always a vain child; and Heaven has punished me 
pretty sharp for it. One day, when the young 

ies were out, and I was in Miss Aynton’s room 
a-setting it to rights, what should I come upon— 
where, perhaps, I had no right to look for it, for it 
was evidently meant to be hidden—but a queer- 
shaped leather box with trinkets in it.” 

“ A jewel-case, I suppose you mean, Anne.” 

“Yes, ma’am; but they were none of those as 
Miss Aynton was in the habit of wearing—nor had 
she that box when she first came: she must have 
brought it down with her after she went back to 
London for a week in the early part of the year. 
However, all as struck me then was the beauty of 
the jewels ; and I thought there was no harm in 
my just trying them on in the front of the swing 
mirror. My ears not being pierced, I couldn’t fix 
the earrings, although I wouldn’t a-minded a little 
pain, and they sparkled like morning-dew; but’ I 
clasped on the pearl necklace and the bracelets, 
and stood admiring myself in the looking-glass a 
good long time. Then all of a sudden I saw an 
angry face looking over my shoulder, and heard a 
cruel voice whisper : ‘Thief, thief!’ just like the hiss 
of a wood-snake. I scarcely recognised Miss Rose, 
who had always looked so pleasant, and been such 
a smooth-spoken young lady. 

“*T could send you to prison, Anne Rees, for 
this, continued she, very grave and slow ; ‘and I 
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will, too, if you don’t do everything I tell you. I 
hate a thief. 

“Lor, miss, cried I, ‘have mercy, for Heaven’s 
sake! I never meant to thieve nothing’ 

«¢ And I hate a liar, added she, looking so cold 
and cruel that she made me shudder. ‘ You break 
open my drawer—not a word, you bad girl, or I’ll 
send to A waver for a policeman—and I actually 
find my property on your very person! You ought 
to go to jail for this ; and perhaps I am wrong not 
to send you there. However, remember; from this 
moment, you are my servant—only mine; and 
whatever ite you to do, whether it is against your 
late mistress or not, see that you do it ; and dare 
not to breathe one word of anything that I do, or 
speak, or possess—such as these jewels, for instance 
—or you will rue it bitterly, Anne Rees, 

“Of course I promised, Mistress Forest, for I was 
in such a -_ of terror that I would have —— 
anything; but you cannot imagine to what a 
bound myself !” 

“ ow all about that, Jane,” said I: “ every- 
body knows you’re become a spy and a sneak. 
But there is no occasion for you to follow such 
vocations any longer. My Lady would never believe 
a word of your intending to steal those things: I 
can promise you her protection; so make your 
mind quite easy upon that point.—But now, what 
about Master Walter?” 

“Well, Mistress Forest, the jewels were his 
present, to begin with. There have been very 
wicked goings on. It was quite dreadful to see 
her kiss dear good Miss Letty at night, and return 
her ‘God bless you!’ so pious like, when she was 
not blessing her—I mean Miss Rose—at all. Oh, 
Mistress Forest, I have known all this for weeks 
and weeks, and dared not speak one word ; and now 
the truth is almost too terrible to tell.” 

‘ Andthen, my Lady,’ pursued Mistress Forest, ‘she 
told me things which it is not necessary to repeat 
to you. I knew she was telling truth; but in 
order to assure myself that it was so, I crept out 
with naked feet, and listened at Miss Aynton’s door, 
and I heard two voices ” 

‘Did you recognise them, woman; are you sure 
of that ?’ asked my Lady sternly. 

‘Ah, yes, madam—there is no doubt’ 

‘Heaven help us, and forgive us!’ murmured my 
Lady, with bowed head. ‘Ah, Walter, Walter, [ 
had expected Shame, but not from deed of yours ! 
Where is this—Miss Aynton, Mary ?’ 

‘At her breakfast, my Lady; and doubtless 

ing an exceedingly good one. She is not one 
to let her conscience interfere with her appetite, 
bless you! Like the murderer under sentence in 
Dalwynch jail, as I read of in the paper yesterday, 
she “takes her meals with regularity,” I war- 
rant; and does not in any way physically dete- 
riorate under the distressing circumstances of her 
situation” 

‘Send her to me, Mary—in the boudoir yonder, 
said my Lady gravely. ‘Tell her I desire to speak 
with her very particularly. Breakfast? No, alas! 
I feel as though a morsel of food would choke me. 
Send her hither at once. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THRUST AND COUNTER-THRUST. 


I cannot, for my own part, at all agree with the 
depreciatory expressions used by Mistress Forest 
with respect to Miss Rose Aynton’s personal 
appearance. ‘What Master Walter could have 


seen in her, &c., it was easy enough for anybody 
else to see who was not of her own sex. 
magnificent figure, masses of silken hair that, when 
unbound, would ripple almost to her’ dainty feet, 
and a countenance ‘ bright as light, and clear as 
wind ;’ and indeed this latter was too keen and 
sharply cut for my taste. The sort of expression 
which one likes to see in one’s lawyer, does not so 
well become the object of our heart’s affections. 
Of course, there was nothing of steel about Miss 
Rose, except what might have been in her crino- 
line ; but 1 never saw man or woman who gave 
me so much the idea of being armed cap-d-pied ; 
she seemed to be ——- in a complete Milan 
suit of proof, impregnable, invulnerable. Like Le 
Noir Fainéant in Ivanhoe, she never attacked 
anybody, although my Lady fancied she had 
recently detected signs of aggression about her; and 
those who knew her best avoided putting: the 
temptation in her way. But when she entered her 
hostess’s boudoir by invitation, upon that particular 
morning, she looked not only, as usual, on her 
— there was also a certain slumbrous fire in 
er dark eyes, which betokened onslaught—the 
initiative of battle. My Lady herself remarked it, 
not without pity. ‘ How little is this poor lost 
creature aware,’ thought she, ‘ that I know all’ 

But she was quite wrong in this. Miss Rose 
had almost gathered the truth from the tremblin 
fingers and frightened manner of her tiring-mai 
that morning ; and the thing had been quite con- 
firmed to her by the malicious triumph with which 
Mary Forest had delivered her mistress’s request 
to see her in the boudoir upon very particular 
business. 

‘Will you please to sit down, Miss Aynton ?’ 

Yes, it was so. The secret was out. Not even a 
morning salutation from her friend and hostess ; 
and the hand only outstretched to point her out a 
chair at the other extremity of the room. ‘ Before 

roceeding with what I have to say,’ began my 
y, ‘I wish to know whether your aunt is in 
town.’ 

‘I believe so, Lady Lisgard ; I think she has 
come back from Leamington—although I have not 
heard from her for the last two days.’ 

‘That is well. When I hinted, yesterday morn- 
ing that it would be better for you to return to 
London, I was unaware of the necessity for your 
departure from this roof at once—immediatel 
and for ever. 

‘Indeed!’ Not a muscle moved: confident in 
the goodness, if not of her cause, at least of her 
Milan suit ; conscious, too, of the possession of a 
Damascus poniard, undreamed of by the foe, and 
admirable for close encounters, her right hand 
nervously opened and shut as though to clutch the 
handle—that was all. 

‘You have disgraced this house and me: your- 
self and your sex.’ 

£You lie, insolent woman,’ returned the other; 
‘and judge others by yourself? 

Each started to her feet, and looked her enemy 
in the face as she slung these words of flame. 

‘It is worse than useless, girl, thus to brazen it 
out,’ continued my Lady, attaching no importance 
to the emphasis the other laid upon her last words. 
‘ Outraging not only moral laws, but even the rites 
of hospitality, you have intrigued with my own 
son males my own roof.’ 

‘You dare to say so, Lady Lisgard, do you? It 
is only for his sake, I swear, that I do not brand 
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you Wanton, for that calumny. I could do it; you 
ow I could, although you wear that look of 
wonder. Was not that man Derrick once your 
lover? Ah! you wince at that. Sir Robert—good, 
easy man—he knew nothing, of course-——-_ Here 
she stopped, for my Lady’s face was terrible to look 


upon. 

Pie silent, bad, bold girl! You shoot your 

isoned arrows at a venture, and aim nothing 

ome. You know not what a wife should be— 
how should you? You!’ 

It is not true that the swan is ‘ born to be the 
only graceful shape of Scorn’? A fair woman 
unjustly slande is its rival therein. Rose 
Aynton cowered before that keen contempt— 
beneath the dropping of those bitter words—as 
though they were sword and fire. 

‘I will never forgive you this, Lady Lisgard,’ 
muttered she—‘ never, never !’ 

‘You! you forgive! To such as you, it would 
be idle to protest my soul is spotless. The man 
whose name you have soiled by uttering it—m 
husband—he, in high heaven, knows right well 
that never so much as thought of mine has 
— him. Vile, evil-minded girl, as false as 

‘That is sufficient, madam; almost enough, 
even if I were indeed the thing you take me for.’ 
Here the girl paused to moisten her dry lips, and 
catch her breath, of which passion had almost 
deprived her. ‘Now, look you, I was wrong. I 
thought my Lady was not so lily-pure as the world 
took her to be, and I was wrong. I have seen 
things with my own eyes, and through the eyes of 
others, that might well entitle me to say: “ I still 
believe it.” I tell you, Lady Lisgard, I have 
proofs—or what seemed to me to ‘be so, a few 
minutes back—of the charge that has so moved 
you, such as would amply justify my disbelief 
mm your denial. But I honestly avow that I was 


ng. 
o thank you, Miss Rose Aynton, for your 
charity,’ 

‘Spare your scorn, madam. It is no charity 
that moves me; nay, far from it. Convinced 
almost against my will, I own, by your unsupported 
assertion—your mere “ No,” I have withdrawn an 
accusation for which I have been patiently prepar- 
ing evidence this long time—not, indeed, for your 
hurt, but for my own safety and convenience, and 
hereby confess it baseless and unjust. Now, on 
= part, I do beseech you, make amends to me. 

ou, too, have had your seeming proofs of my 
disgrace ; you, too, have heard and seen yourself, 
or through the eyes and ears of others, certain ’—— 

‘Add not, lost, wretched girl,’ interposed my 
Lady, ‘deceit to sin! All that is left you is to 
pray to Heaven for pardon, and to leave that 

ospitable roof which you have disgraced. 

Rose Aynton’s gipsy face grew drawn and pale. 
She had aimed her blow, ond missed ; the weapon 
in which she had put so much trust had proved 
utterly good for nothing. All her schemes of the 
last few months were rendered fruitless, and the 
discoveries to which she had attached such vast 
importance, and which she had attained to by such 
mean arts, shewn to be vain and futile. And now 
that she had humiliated herself by owning this, 
and thrown herself at this woman’s feet, she would 
not extend so much as a finger-tip to help her. 

‘Lady Lisgard, as I hope for Sooke? cried she 
in anguish, ‘I am innocent of that with which you 


charge me; I .am honest as yourself, or Letty, 
Alas, you shudder, because I dare to compare 
myself with your pure daughter; you think that I 
soil that name, too, by uttering it. What shall I 
say—by what shall I swear, in order to make you 
believe me ?” 

‘I would to Heaven I could believe you, Rose, 
returned my Lady sadly, touched in spite of herself 
by the girl’s yearning appeal. ‘If you could erase 
this damning blot upon my son’s fair name, and 

ive me back my Walter—as I deemed him but an 
our ago—I would be so grateful, girl, that you 
should almost think I loved you’ 

*You would!’ cried Rose with eagerness ; then 
added bitterly : ‘But no; you mean if I could say: 
“Your son has never pressed his lips to these, has 
never sworn to be mine, and mine alone.” But 

ou would not thank me for merely proving that 
in this, although he did it, he was not to blame’ 

‘What! not to blame ?’ 

*No, madaum—for even for his sake, I cannot 
longer bear this burden of undeserved shame. 
Walter Lisgard is my husband. We were married 
weeks ago, when I went to London in the spring, 

‘Married, married !’ gasped my Lady. ‘Thank 
God for that! Far better to deceive me, boy, than 
this poor girl. I never thought to say: “I am glad 
you are my daughter-in-law, Rose Aynton ;” but 
I do say so now. She took both her hands in hers, 
and gazed upon her downcast face, now overspread 
with blushes, and tinged for once with genuine 
tenderness. ‘It moves you, does it, that I am 
thankful to see the honour of my son preserved at 
some sacrifice of his prospects. How little do you 
know me, girl! yet I am glad to move you anyway. 
Rose, be a kind wife to him. I will not blame you 
for what has happened, although I have much cause. 
I must blame him rather. Who can wonder that 
you yielded when he said: “Be mine.” So gentle 
and so loving as he can be! Now, too, I see it all. 
When you refused Sir Richard in the library, you 
were actually his brothers wife. Ah, Heaven, 
you must not remain here longer—not a day. I 
shall write to Walter’-—— 

‘Nay, madam—mother, exclaimed Rose beseech- 
ingly, ‘I pray you let me write. I have broken 
my plighted word, and disobeyed my husband’s 
bidding in revealing this. To please him, I had 
resolved to defend myself this morning as I best 
might, by returning thrust for thrust, without 
using this shield—my innocence—at all. But your 


behind it. He will be very wrath with me indeed, 
madam; but far worse if the news comes from 
you. He has much just now to make him anxious 


‘Indeed,’ replied my Lady hastily. ‘ How is it, 
then, that I have heard nothing of it? But I 
forgot ; it is you who have his secrets now. Yes, 
you shall write, not I. Tell him that I am sorry 
—sorry that he should have deceived me above 
|all; but that I forgive him freely. . He knows 
| that, however, right well. He must not come back 

to Mirk untii he hears from me; and you, Rose, 

you must join him without delay. Every member 
of this ousehold must learn at once that you are 
Walter's wife ; but not till you have gone—for 
Richerd’s sake.’ 

My Lady’s thoughts, as always, were for others ; 
even when this great blow had well-nigh stunned 
her, she did not permit herself the luxury of selfish 
grief. She was already busy with schemes for the 


bitter words—a shower of barbed darts—drove me’ 
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benefit of her erring boy; how to contrive and 
where to save without prejudice to Sir Richard’s 
interests (for that must be now avoided above 
everything) so that a respectable allowance might 
be meted out to the young couple. She could not 
respect and far less love the girl who had become 
her Walter's wife in so clandestine a manner; but 
still she was his wife, and therefore, in her eyes, 
a something precious. Then, bad as matters were, 
they might have been far worse ; she had fully ex- 
pected that they were so; and she felt in some sort 
teful to accept this product of rashness and 
eceit in place of downright shame. Moreover, 
she foresaw in her own mind, for ever dwelling on 
such contingencies, that out of this evil a certain 
might come, in case of that terrible misfor- 
tune befalling her, compared with which this 
present sorrow was as the prick of a pin’s point. 
Rose, upon her part, had certainly cause for 
congratulation upon the result of this interview. 
Although her weapon of offence had failed her— 
and she was genuinely convinced of the ground- 
lessness of her late suspicions concerning Lady 
Lisgard—she had found in her mother-in-law a 
most generous adversary, and one certainly far 
more forgiving than she deserved. Even the worst 
of us, I conclude, are not bad at all times, and 
when my Lady, as they parted, touched her brow 
with her pale lips, and murmured once more: ‘Be 
a kind wife to him, Rose, that young woman 
mustered an honest tear or two—of which articles, 
to do her justice, she did not keep, like some women, 
a constant supply on hand for social emergencies. 
Not until > regained her own room did she 
begin to think that she had been unnecessarily 
humble, and had weakly suffered herself to be 
moved by the show of forgiveness and good-will 
which my Lady had doubtless put on for her own 
purposes. However, the confession had been made, 
and upon the whole, most satisfactorily got over, 
the thought of which had oppressed her of late 


_ more than she cared to own, and made her bitter 


against her mother-in-law, as people generally feel 
towards those whom they are conscious of having 
wronged. And now there was that letter to write 
to Walter, which we have seen him peruse with 
such disfavour at his hotel in Town, acquainting 
him with her premature avowal of their common 
secret ; and many a line of dexterous excuse she 
wove, and many a line of affectionate pleading, 
only to be torn up and recomposed again and again ; 
for there was one person in the world beside 
herself whom Rose loved dearly, and yet of whom 
she stood in deepest awe ; and he whom she both 
loved and feared with all the strength of her 
energetic nature, was her husband—Walter Lisgard. 


NOT HUNG ENOUGH. 


WE do not, as a nation, hang so many culprits as 
in bygone years. We may by and by cease to 
inflict this awful punishment at all. But so 
long as the law, and religion, and justice, and 
public sentiment are considered to warrant the 
continuance of this ancient mode of retribution, 
so long ought there to be no mockerv, no mis- 
take, no trickery about it. Ifa man survives after 
hanging, without a proof of his innocence accom- 
panying his recovery, it would be infinitely better 
to society (of his wretched self we say nothing) 
that he had not been hanged at all; seeing that 
the sense of a just punishment would be swailowed 


up in a kind of pity for the novelty of his posi- 
tion. . 

Now such things have occurred, sufficiently often 
to merit attention. Men have eneran | their 
lives—or rather retained life under nearly desperate 
circumstances—in spite of what seemed to be a due 
infliction of the oe of death by suspension. 
Something of thi aw of escape was owing 
to the mode in which the punishment was usually 
inflicted ; and to many it may probably be un- 
known that a change has been made in recent 
times in the construction and arrangement of the 
apparatus for carrying out the last great penalty 
of the law. 

For something like six hundred years, at any 
rate, such escapes have from time to time been 
recorded. In 1264, there was a woman named 
Inetta de Balsham condemned to death for collusion 
with robbers ; she was hanged, and remained on 
the gibbet (if the records of the time are to be 
trusted) no less than three days; and yet she sur- 
vived to receive pardon from Henry III. In 1313, 
Mathew of Enderby was hanged for some crime of 
which he had been convicted ; he was cut down, 
and revived just before the body was about to 
be interred. In 1363, Walter Wynkeburn was 
hanged at Leicester ; when cut down, he was carried 
in a cart to the cemetery of the Holy Sepulchre in 
that city; he gradually regained sensibility while 
the cart was rumbling along, and escaped with 
life. Similar cases occurred in the filteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The seventeenth century was 
exceptionally full of such instances. Dr Plot men- 
tions the strange lot of a Swiss, on the authority of 
Dr Obadiah Walker, Master of University College ; 
this man is said to have been hung no less than 
thirteen times without losing his life; his wind- 
pipe having been converted by disease into a sub- 
stance almost as hard as bone. 

No instance has been so much discussed and 
written about as that of Anne Green, which took 
we during the time of the Commonwealth. 

udges and physicians alike referred to it, as 
affording illustrations for or against legal and 
medical testimony. This poor girl was executed at 
Marston in Oxfordshire, on December 14, 1650, for 
infanticide, a charge which could only be proved 
against her by much straining of the law; this 
severity, and a knowledge of the wrong she had 
suffered in other ways, made her an object of much 

ublic sympathy. The hanging was accompanied 
y certain coarse and shocking 4 and strik- 
ings of the body and limbs, which in those days 
were supposed to insure more effectually the death 
of the victim, and to lessen the period of suffering. 
After hanging the usual time, she was cut down, 
actually trampled on while prostrate, and left 
with the rope unslackened round her neck. She 
was put into a coffin, and consigned to the doctors 
for dissection. To the surprise of all, when the 
coffin was opened, the bosom was seen gently to 
heave ; upon which, brutal blows and pressure were 
brought into requisition. The incident was too 
remarkable, however, to remain concealed; and 
men of superior position took up the matter. Sir 
William Petty, Dr Wallis, and Dr Clarke, who at 
that time filled the three oflices of Professor of 
Anatomy, President of Magdalen College, and Vice- 
chancellor of Oxford University, being present at 
the intended dissection, perceived that the heaving 
of the bosom was followed by a slight rattling in 
her throat. ‘Hereupon, suid Dr Plot, ‘desisting 
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from their former purpose, they presently used 
means for her recovery by opening a vein, laying 
her in a warm bed, and using divers remedies 
respecting her senselessness, head, throat, and 
chest ; insomuch that within fourteen hours she 
began to speak, and the next day talked and 
prayed heartily. During the time of this her 
recovering, the officers concerned in her execution 
would needs have had her away again to have it 
completed on her; but by the mediation of the 
worthy doctors and some other friends with the 
then governor of the city, Colonel Kelsey, there 
was a guard set upon her to hinder all further dis- 
turbance till he bad sued out her pardon from 
the powers then in being ; thousands of people in 
the meantime coming to see her, and magnifying 
the just providence of God in thus asserting her 
innocence of murder,’ 

It is not stated by Dr Plot whether the medical 
men satisfied themselves concerning the cause, 
anatomical or physiological, of her preservation ; 
but they sought to ascertain whether there 
were any peculiar mental phenomena connected 
with her recovery. They found that the half 
hour of hanging had left no special impression 
on her memory. ‘She came to herself as if she 
had awakened out of a sleep—not recovering 
the use of her speech by slow degrees, but in a 
manner altogether [all at once], beginning to speak 
where she left off on the gallows.’ Among all the 
printed narratives of this remarkable case, there is 
none that offers a clear explanation ; and we are 
left to our surmises on the subject. There was a 
strong religious bias in the public mind at that 
period ; and this feeling led to a belief in the direct 
interposition of Heaven in Anne Green’s favour. 
The undergraduates of Oxford University viewed 
the matter in another light ; they sought to exer- 
cise their wit and poetry on it; and there have 
been preserved twenty or thirty epigrams written 
by them, and signed with their names—one of 
which was ‘Mr Christopher Wren” Anne Green, 
having received a pardon after this strange resus- 
citation, retired with her friends to Steeple Barton, 
where she married, had a family, and died in 1659. 

Somewhat about the same period, one Gordon, a 
highwayman, was condemned for execution. He 
found means, when his sentence was no longer 
doubtful, to obtain the aid of a young surgeon, 
who, shortly before the execution, fixed a small 
tube through an opening cut in the wind-pipe. The 
artifice failed in its intended effect in this case ; 
the culprit, being a very heavy man, drew down 
with too great a weight ; he breathed for a few 
minutes when removed after hanging, but did not 
recover. In 1658, a female servant was hanged for 
some crime at Oxford; she was kept hanging a 
longer time than usual, probably on account of the 
wonderful resuscitation of Anne Green a few years 
before. She was cut down, and the body allowed 
to fall to the ground with much violence ; yet she 
lived ; but the severity of the law insisted upon her 
undergoing a second and more fatal hanging. 
There has, it appears, been a difference of opinion 
among legal authorities concerning this Touble 
infliction of the sentence. Some contend that if a 
man is hanged, that is enough ; if the executioners 
do their work clumsily, he ought not to bear the 
consequences, but rather should be given ‘the 
benefit of the doubt. On the other hand, it is 
contended that the sentence means execution, and 
that execution means hanging by the neck until 


the culprit be dead ; so that if the hanging fails 
once, it must be tried again. 

In 1697, one Richard Johnson was hanged at 
Shrewsbury for murder. For a purpose which 
he planned while in prison, he obtained a 
promise that his dead body should be laid in a 
coffin without being stripped. His purpose was 
detected a little too soon ; for life being obsery- 
able in him after he had hung half an hour, a 
man was sent up the ladder to examine into the 
probable cause of this prolonged vitality. It was 
found that Johnson had twisted cords around and 
under his body, connected with two rings or hooks 
near his neck ; a double shirt, and a periwig with 
flowing curls, concealed these contrivances. The 
poor wretch was stripped of his ingenious apparatus, 
and hanged a second time more effectually. Tn 
1705, a burglar, named John Smith, was hanged at 
Tyburn ; a reprieve came after he had been hang- 
ing about fifteen minutes ; he was immediately cut 
down, removed to a neighbouring house, bled by a 
surgeon, and restored to life. The case of Margaret 
Dickson was one that excited great interest at 
Edinburgh in 1724. She was hanged for infanti- 
cide ; the body was cut down, placed in a coffin, 
and removed in a cart to Musselburgh by her 
friends, with a view to interment in the parish 
churchyard. The jolting of the cart, and the 
admission of air through some injury which the 
coffin sustained, appear to have combined in resus- 
citating the woman ; for she shewed evident signs 
of life before the cart had proceeded one-third of 
the distance. She was removed, revived, prayed 
with by a minister, and received back into the 
circle of her friends. She lived creditably man 
years afterwards, had a large family, and sold salt 
about the streets of Edinburgh—where she was 
known, on account of her strange escape, as ‘ Half- 
hanged Maggie’ 

William Duell was one of those who have revived 
when almost under the dissecting-knife. This man 
was hanged for murder, on a gibbet put up at 
Acton, in 1740. After hanging for twenty minutes, 
the body was cut down, and taken to Surgeon's 
Hall for dissection. The attendants stripped and 
washed the body, and the surgeons prepared for 
their labour. Just as they were about to begin, 
however, they perceived faint signs of life in him ; 
he groaned feebly, and his breathing became 
gradually more and more perceptible. They bled 
him ; and in the evening he was able to sit up 
again. He was conveyed back to prison ; but there 
was too much public excitement to justify the 
authorities in hanging him again. In two days he 
recovered his health. Fever and delirium had 
rendered his memory a blank, and he had lost all 
recollection of the hanging. It was supposed by 
the surgeons that a full flow of blood at the time 
had enabled his system to resist the tightening of 
the veins, and to have thus restored him to life— 
not to liberty, however, for he was afterwards 
transported. In 1752, Ewen Macdonald was hanged 
for murder. After the body was cut down, it was 
taken to Surgeon’s Hall, and placed ready for dis- 
section. The operating surgeon having to leave 
the room for a short time, was surprised on his 
return to see the man sitting up. Possessing more 
professional zeal than humanity, the surgeon took 
a mallet, and killed Macdonald outright, in order 
not to be disappointed of an opportunity for dis- 
section. This atrocious case gave rise to much 
indignant comment at the time. In 1767, a tailor, 
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named Patrick Redmond, was hanged at Cork for 
highway ny After hanging less than the 
usual time, the y was cut down, and conveyed 
hastily to the house of an actor named Glover, who 
found means by friction and fumigation to revive 
him. Redmond had the incredible audacity to go 
to the theatre on the same evening, and, to the 
horror of the audience, publicly thank Glover for 
having saved his life. * 

The present century has not been without its 
instances. About fifty years ago, a servant-girl 
was convicted of administering poison to the 
household of a farmer, in a fit of passion at some 
petty injury. A legal doubt having led to a 
postponement of the execution, the steady demean- 
our of the girl led to her being employed as a 
servant by the jailer at Durham. One morning, 
the governor received, much to his regret, and to 
the regret of many of the citizens, an order for 
the immediate execution of the girl. She was 
hanged, but the rope broke; and the wretched 
girl remained crying at the foot of the gallows, 
while a man hastened off on horseback to fetch a 
new rope. This distressing scene was perhaps 
scarcely a case in point, so far as concerns resus- 
citation after hanging; but it is one of the instances 
of deferred executions, which are so bad, because 
they give rise to hopes destined to disappointment. 
In another instance (mentioned, like the foregoing 
in Notes and Queries), a boy of only 13 or 14 was 
capitally convicted, but respited indefinitely on 
account of his youth. He remained in the jail at 
Worcester, was found to be a docile lad, and 
became a general favourite both with the jailer 
and the prisoners; everybody believing that his 
full pardon would come soon. One day, he was 
playing at ball in the yard, full of life and glee, 
when suddenly, to the utter dismay of the jailer 
and the inmates of the prison, an order arrived, 
after many weeks of delay, for the execution of 
the poor lad; and the execution accordingly 
took place. An instance more in — is that 
of a man who was executed at Tyburn, and 
whose apparently dead body was purchased by a 
surgeon for dissection, and brought to his house. 
A servant, wishing to see the body, stole into the 
room, and found the man sitting upright on the 
dissecting-table. The surgeon, a humane man, 
shipped him off quietly to America, where he 
amassed a fortune, which in gratitude he 
bequeathed to his benefactor. Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, in his Personal Sketches, mentions the case of 
one Lanigan, who was hanged for the murder of 
Captain O'Flaherty. Lanigan survived, by some 
means which are not explained; and Sir Jonah 
saw him at the house of Mr Lauder in the Temple. 
He was smuggled over to Abbeville, where he 
died many years afterwirds in the monastery of 
La Trappe. 

Some of these momentous escapes have plainly 
depended on the imperfections of the gibbet as 
—- with the drop. These imperfections led 
to the abandonment of the one kind of dread 
apparatus for the other. Several statements have 
been made in the public journals, from time to 
time, concerning ‘the last gibbet;’ but many of 
these are destitute of meaning, unless we take into 
account the exact particulars of each case. In 1856, 


* This incident is given with much corey «Neg 
of circumstances, and even of date, but we follow the 
Cork Remembrancer. 


the Examiner said: ‘A few days ago (April), the 
last gibbet erected in England was demolished by 
the workmen ee in making the extensive 
docks for the North-eastern Railway Company 
at Jarrow Slake, on the Tyne’ This statement 
was shortly afterwards disputed; for, later 
in the same year, a gibbet was still left standing 
on Ditchling Common in Sussex. It was known 
among the surrounding villagers as ‘ Jacob’s Post, 
being named after a culprit concerning whom a 
copy of verses was long current in the neighbour- 
hood, recording among other things that 


At Horsham Gallows he was hanged there, 

The thirty-first of August that same year ; 

And where he did the crime, they took the pains 
To bring him back, and hang him up in chains. 


It has been stated that the last gibbet erected in 
England was at Saffron Lane, near Leicester, in 
1832; it was soon afterwards removed, by order of 
the Secretary of State for Home Affairs. What- 
ever may be the exact dates, however, when the 
last gibbet was erected, and the last demolished, 
it is certain that the drop has been almost, if not 
quite, substituted for it in England. In the old 
gibbet, the wretched culprit was turned off from 
a ladder, at a height which, it was supposed, 
would elevate him sufficiently above the ground 
or platform; whereas the drop consists of a tra 
door, which, being suddenly opened by the with- 
drawal of bolts underneath, causes the whole 
weight of the culprit’s body to be in an instant 
at the mercy of the noose. Some of the instances 
of escape are doubtless attributable to the careless 
way in which the prisoner was turned off the 
scaffold, or. rather ladder, on which he ascended 
to the gibbet; some to the insertion of a tube 
which might prevent the constriction of the 
throat; some to the opening of an orifice in the 
windpipe by an expert surgeon ; some to a natural 
hardening of the windpipe, which occasionally 
happens; and some to a steel collar, connected 
with an elaborate system of braces and bandages. 
These varieties offer elucidations of most of the 
cases of resuscitation that have been recorded. 

Did Sir Walter Scott rely on his imagination 
alone, or was he depending on a real narrative, 
when he wrote the striking scene of Bonthron’s 
execution in the Fair Maid of Perth? It will be 
remembered, by the readers of that novel, that 
Bonthron received a hint from Dwining, the phy- 
sician, that an attempt would be made to preserve 
him from any fatal result of the hanging, and that 
the hangman would be a party to the manceuvre. 
The execution took place, apparently in the usual 
way, and the hangman remained near the sus- 
pended body about half an hour, after which he 
contrived by a ruse to get rid of the assembled 
multitude. Early next morning, when the popu- 
lace returned to enjoy the spectacle of chaining the 
dead body to a permanent gallows, they were 
surprised and enraged to see that the body had 
been removed. At midnight, it afterwards appeared, 
three men had quietly approached the spot, cut 
down the body, reanimated the almost stifled 
wretch, and smuggled him away. One of them 
was Dwining the physician, and he explained to 
the other two in what manner Bonthron had been 
specially prepared to undergo his execution scath- 
less. He pointed out that death by hanging results 
from a compression of the veins, which drives the 
blood to the brain instead of to the heart, and also 
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that the lungs, owing to the ligature of the cord 
around the thorax, no longer receiving the needful 
supply of air, another cause of suffocation arises. 
The problem would be, therefore, how to effect the 
hanging so that neither the veins nor the wind- 


pipe should be too much compressed. Dwining | 


this problem thus, as described by himself : 
‘I get me certain bandages, made of the same sub- 
stance with your horse-girths, having especial care 
that they are of a kind which will not shrink on 
being strained, since that would spoil my experi- 
ment. One loop of this substance is drawn under 
each foot, and returns up either side of the leg to a 
cincture with which it is united ; these cinctures 
are connected by divers straps down the breast and 
back, in order to divide the weight, and there are 
sundry other conveniences for easing the patient ; 
but the chief is this. Thestraps or ligatures are 
attached to a broad steel collar, curving outwards, 
and having a hook or two, for the better security 
of the halter, which the friendly executioner passes 
around that part of the machine, instead of apply- 
ing it to the bare throat of the patient. us, 
when thrown off from the ladder, the sufferer will 
find himself suspended, not by the neck, if it 
please you, but by the steel circle, that — 
the loops in which his feet are placed, and on 
which his weight really rests, diminished a little 
by similar supports under each arm. Thus neither 
veins nor windpipe being compressed, the man 
will breathe as free, and his blood, saving from 
fright and novelty of situation, will flow as 
temperately, as your valiencies’, when you stand 
up in your stirrups to view a field of battle. 
Sir Walter's description thus involves one 
among many of the considerations relative to this 
peculiar kind of resuscitation. 


BREAKING A JAM. 


Frew ane have any idea of the dangers and 
difficulties that attend the trade by which Great 
Britain is supplied with the timber used in her 
ships discharging on her quays, and su ,perha 

to life than that of any other product of this globe 


which they see complacently drawn within Britain’s | I 


mighty commercial vortex. Very different, how- 
ever, Is the fact: in the production and handling 
of timber in all its stages, from the felling of the 
tree to its transport across the ocean, more lives are 
lost through accident, more coolness and contempt 
of danger called for, than perhaps in any other 
pursuit. The following incidents in my own 
experience will give an idea of the great danger 
attendant on one branch of the lumber-trade, that 
of driving or floating the timber down the river— 
on the ice of which it was deposited in the winter— 
to the port whence it is shipped to England. 

I was born in Canada, and from the age of 
eighteen, have passed my life principally in the 
gloomy recesses of her woods, far from the abodes 
of civilisation, following the arduous and often 
ruinous pursuit of a lumber-man, as we who get 
out the timber are called, and amongst a class of 
men hardy and daring as the world can shew, had 
become noted on our river, from a ce escapade 
of mine one spring in ‘ driving’ 

We were well down the river, and had united 
our —— several others whom we had over- 
taken ; there were perhaps one hundred and fifty 


men altogether. We were running through g 
rapid, free from rocks, but still, from the enor- 
mous body of water pouring through a narrow 
passage, sufficiently wild to daunt the bravest 
|among us, and the men practising g 
favourite feat, and one in which lives are often 
lost—‘ running the rapids on a stick of timber” [| 
was working at the head of the rapid, shoving 
the timber from the banks, when I suddenly 
became aware that the stick I was on—a red pine 
spar about eighty feet long—was bound for the 
rapid, and that I could not avoid being an un- 
| willing passenger. At first, I thought there was no 
| great danger, my only fear being that either end of 
the long spar might strike the shore, in which case 
‘I should certainly be swept off, and most. probably 
smashed by some other stick. However, we ran 
the rapid in splendid style, the spar keeping per- 
fectly straight, and not rolling in the least; in 
fact, it was as steady as though it was on shore, 
The swells were running very high, and as I darted 
past the men who lined the banks, I saw by their 
alarmed faces that they thought I was in great 
danger; and now came the pinch; for as we 
drew near the tail of the rapid—boiling and seeth- 
ing like a Malstrém—I saw that a collision with 
another stick of timber, which was being whirled 
round in an eddy, was unavoidable. I had a hand- 
spike in my hand, and thinking I might be able to 
get on the other stick, I ran towards the end of the 
spar. I had got within ten feet of the end, when 
the two sticks—going in contrary directions— 
struck, fortunately for me, exactly in the same 
line. I left my spar, of course, in a hurry, and 
describing a curve, alighted, after an aérial flight 
of some twenty feet, fair on the other stick. e 
handspike, grasped in both hands, and held in 
front across the body, saved me from falling. To 
spring up, run to the end of the stick, and swim 
ashore, was the work of a few moments. The men 
cheered, for they thought it was through my own 
agility that my life was saved ; whereas, I was not 
a free agent in the matter, and had the sticks not 
met end on, should most probably have been 
drowned or smashed. 

This feat established my reputation for courage ; 
and the following adventure, almost unparalleled, 
imagine, in the history of man’s escape from 
apparently certain death, placed me at the head of 
our river, and I believe that the ignorant French 
Canadians who witnessed it think I bear a charmed 
life. 

It was in the spring of ’64. Embarking all my 
capital in lumbering, I had, during the winter, 
placed a very considerable amount of square 
timber on the Ko-wash-gong, a branch of the 
Madawaska, a large tributary of the river Ottawa ; 
all my energies were strained to the utmost to get 
it down to market, for my future depended on the 
result. I had a gang of thirty good men, but 
unfortunately, as it turned out, I placed myself in 
all situations of danger; this, indeed, is always 
looked for from the ‘boss of the drive,’ but I 
ought to have engaged another man in that 
capacity. All went well for a time, and could I 
pass a dangerous and dreaded rapid without a jam 
—as an accumulation of on 

thaps one stick jamming up the passage, is 
Palled —I felt a profitable return for my 
winter work. 


It is usual, before running timber through a 
rapid, to throw a boom across the river, hous 


| 

| 

| | 

| 

| 
| 
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distance above, to confine the timber, which being 
allowed to pass down in small quantities, an 
entirely stopped, if necessary, cannot, under proper 
management, jam to any extent ; but such was the 
rapidity of the river at this point, that we were 
otdiged to have our boom some three miles above 
the rapid, and the quantity of timber in that three 
miles was quite sufficient to cause a very large jam, 
should any hitch occur. I was well aware of the 
danger, and had my best men stationed at the 
rapid, to guide the timber into the channel, and 
was there myself most of the time. We had run 
a large number through successfully, and I was 
congratulating myself that all would go well, when, 
towards evening, a rush of timber came down; 
one large piece struck first one shore, slewed round, 
and caught the other. In a moment, a jam was 
formed. Now, could we have stopped the timber 
from coming down, we could have easily broken 
the jam, but the timber came down so fast upon us 
that our efforts were useless, and for that evening 
we gave up, and returning to camp, which was up 
at the boom, awaited the daylight with a similar 
feeling of coming danger that I should think han 
over an army the night previous to a battle. It 
was, we knew, almost a certainty that some of our 
small number would not live to see that jam 
broken. In the morning, we started for the rapid ; 
I and another man went in a boat, the rest by 
land. About a mile above the large rapid was 
another one, at the head of which we were in the 
habit of leaving the boat, for the only attempt 
hitherto made to run it resulted in the death of 
the adventurers, two Yankees ; but this morning 
I saw with dismay that a boat might live through 
it; the cause I well knew; it was caused by the 
jam damming back the water, and it enabled me to 
form an estimate of the pile of timber that must 
have accumulated during the night. Although 
there was nothing to be gained by running the 
boat through the rapid, I felt reckless, and deter- 
mined to do what in all probability could not be 
done again ; so, receiving an assurance from the 
man with me that he would risk his life on the 
issue, I put the boat in the channel. We passed 
in safety, though we had several very narrow 
—- and soon arrived at the jam. 

hat a scene it was, and how hopeless it seemed, 
that man could do anything amidst such a mighty 
tush of waters! I had seen a jam on which three 
hundred men had worked for three weeks before 
breaking it ; but this looked worse: the snow-dis- 
tended river, hemmed in between precipices thirty 
feet high, and still further obstructed by the huge 
mass of timber piled up level with the banks, 
was boiling with impetuous rage. The timber 
itself was matted and interlaced in every conceiv- 
able manner ; some pieces reared right on end, and 
the whole forming a mass fully thirty feet above 
the ordinary level of the water, but which was now 
pouring over it. To make the matter worse, I found 
that only about ten men had arrived ; the rest, 
having lost their way, did not make their appear- 
ance until evening. After a careful examination, 


T found that the mischief was caused by one stick | I 


lying across the channel, and I thought if that 
could be cut, the jam would break; but this was 
an operation of such extreme danger, that all the 
men hung back, and refused to attempt it. The 
only portion of the stick visible was in the centre 


the middle. My idea was to fasten a rope to the 
stick, and then cut it nearly through; then, b 
means of the rope, all hands could break it, and all 


might be well. At length one of the men agreed 


to go down with me; but after working a short 
time, he became frightened, and went on shore. All 
at once, the stick broke, and the jam began slowly 
to move. My first feeling was that of joy, for I re- 
member thinking I had made one thousand pounds 
by that operation ; and even after I had attained 
the summit of the jam, and the timber was begin- 
ning to break up, I did not apprehend any great 
danger. I had noticed one place above the rapid 
where the water eddied into shore, and I felt sure 
that by jumping in there, I should be able to 
catch some overhanging branches, and be all right ; 
but when I canal spot, it was changed, and 
the water on both sides was running like a mill- 
race. I still ran on, now thoroughly alarmed, 
jumping from stick to stick, hoping to find some 
chance to get ashore. But I soon saw that though 
I was going very fast up the timber, I was 
going fast into the rapid. I immediately turned, 
and ran down, hoping that perhaps the timber 
might go through without breaking up; but before 
me, as I opened the rapid, I saw a sight that at 
once took away from me all hope of going through 
alive. The banks, as I have said before, were 
about thirty feet high, and in the stream were here 
and there huge rocks, which broke the straight 
line of the channel: the whole ravine, as I now 
gazed, elevated above, and about to make the fatal 
plunge into it, was one tumultuous heaving mass 
of timber ; hardly any water could be seen ; but the 
huge sticks were thrown in all directions, many 
of them turning end over end. I knew no man 
could go through that and live. 

Hoping that at least I should be killed at once, I 
sat down on a stick, and I distinctly remember 
seeing one of the men who had run down the 
rapid as soon as the jam broke, and managed 
to clamber down the rocks, making motions for 
me to seize his pole. I shouted to him: ‘It is no 
use,’ for I knew I should have pulled him in. An 
instant afterwards, I was struck in the back with a 
stick of timber, and this, which was the danger I 
most dreaded, proved the means of saving my life. 
I was thrown forward, and where I fell, the timber 
opened a little, and I slipped through. This was an 
extraordinary escape; for perhaps—so tightly was 
the timber sedi —the no other part of the jam 
could I have done so, and it is to this lowe my life. 
From boyhood, I had been accustomed to diving, 
and it at once occurred to me, that though I must 
be killed on the surface, I might perhaps live 
through, if I could keep below the timber; and I 
found I had just hit the channel, which formed a 
sort of canal perhaps six feet deeper than the main 
floor of the rapid. The timber not being able to 
fill this up, the water was rushing along in an 
unbroken mass; but I question whether 1 should 
have been able to keep down, if I had not fallen 
in with a small stick of red pine, which, from its 
weight, had sunk below the main body of timber. 
ped this, placing my arm round it, but even 
in the fearful position I was in, I was cool enough 
to remember, that “amg vad as we passed along my 
arm would be broken by contact with the rocks, 
so I changed the arm, merely putting my elbow on 
it. How anxiously I looked for light overhead! 


a of the stream, for the water, though pouring in| The noise was deafening, but all was dark. I have 
‘a masses over the sides of the jam, did not overtop | since calculated, by watching timber going through, 
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that I was about one and a quarter minutes under 
water, but to me it seemed never-ending. I had at 
last made up my mind that though it was certain 
death, up I must go, when I saw daylight over- 
head, and knew that we were through ; I let go my 
stick, and struck out for the surface. I don’t know 
how, in my disabled state, I managed to do it, but 
I soon found myself lying on a stick of timber, and 
whirling round in an eddy at the foot of the rapid. 
My situation was still full of danger, for I now 
found I could not move ; I felt paralysed with the 
blow I had received when knocked into the water ; 
I was also fearfully bruised by scraping against the 
rocks under water. The same man who had offered 
me his pole as I went into the rapid, and, indeed, 
the only one who saw me go down—for the rest 
seeing me run up the jam, had gone up to help me 
—here nobly came to my assistance, and at the 
imminent risk of his life, succeeded in gaining 
the stick I was on. He said: ‘I need not ask you 
if you are hurt, for you would not lie there if you 
were not ; can help you?’ I said: ‘No; but if 
I fall off, you must jump in on the other side of 
the stick, and hold me up. I told him he would 
likely be hurt, but he said he would stay by me 
until the men came up. We went spinning round 
for some time, for the men, when they did come, 
seemed afraid; but at length they succeeded in 
catching hold of the stick I was on, and I was 
saved. 

For three days, I lay on the bank, unable to be 
moved; but thanks to a constitution that seems 
to defy bodily injury, I am now all right, except- 
ing that my knee-cap was broken under water, 
and still pains me now and then; and this winter 
again sees me in the woods, again to drive timber, 
I hope with a better result, through the same 
rapid, 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 
A FEW VULGARISMS OF MODERN WRITING. 


Wovtp that there were some functionary of the 
nature of a good watch-dog to prevent the intrusion 
of colloquial vulgarisms into the noble English 
language! He who pens these lines suffers a con- 
tinual exasperation from this cause. Within the last 
few years, three or four malapert terms have made 
themselves particularly offensive, and, what could 
scarcely be expected, they shew their ugly snouts as 
much in the works of men of the highest talents as 
in inferior productions. 

Oh, my good, clever friend Wilkie Collins, why 
will you so continually express the sense of the 
respectable old word ‘also’ by ‘as well?’ Believe me, 
it is not as well to do so. There are whole provinces 
in this island where nobody ever employs the term in 
the sense of also. I question if it is used at all in 
that sense beyond the hearing of the Park guns or 
the midnight boom of Big — be ee it is not 
so used, of course, your employment of it must appear 
as a vulgar provincialism. Deleatur / ni 

And, dear Mrs Henry Wood, you who have such 
a power of fixing our attention to your narratives, 
why will you always use the word ‘like’ for ‘as?’ 
Why pepper your clever books with this deformed 

hrase, to the offence of all whose praise is worth 
ving ? 

There is a respectable old phrase, ‘ What can Jack 
be doing in the stable?’ which most modern London 
writers intensify into, ‘ Whatever can Jack be doing, 
&c.?’ No literary men belonging to other of 
the island as yet use this phrase. Possibly they will 
ere long be doing so, which will be a great pity, for 


the phrase is certainly not correct English. Let us 
rather hope to see it denounced and put down, as 
good taste demands that it ought to be. 

‘There were ever so many people present ’—‘ Preach 
to me ever so much, it will be all in vain’—are exam- 
ples of what may be called a mistake rather than a 
vulgarism, which has of late come much into vogue, 
The word to be employed instead of ever, and which 
was employed by all past generations, is of course 
never. ‘The late Mr Thackeray continually made this 
mistake, and living writers of his elevated grade are 
not exempt from it. 

Another error which has lately become very 
prevalent is, ‘lt is no use’—the necessary particle 
‘of’ being omitted. It looks petty-minded to econo- 
mise in the use of particles, at the expense of a 
breach of grammar, and if it be a fault in common 
speech, it is thrice a fault in writing. Let ‘of’ be 
restored—let us say, ‘ It is of no use,’ as our forefathers 
did, and as every classic writer continues to do ; and 
so will one of my complaints be done away with. 

If the English language were a rude one, only in 
the course of being formed, and devoid of classic 
models, it would be of little consequence that such 
errors as the above are committed by the writers of 
any particular province. As it is—viewing what an 
illustrious position it has long attained—we must 
unloose such a watch-dog as we have upon them. 


THE FUNERAL PILE. 


Tue rain was blowing in quick white gusts ; 
With yellow leaves the air was darkling ; 
The storm was moaning of death and graves ; 
No moon dared shine, no star was sparkling. 


The elms were roaring around the house 

With a frantic grief and a wild despair ; 

The wind gave a warning Banshee wail 

From the beggared wood that was all but bare. 


Then I opened the casket once so dear, 

And took out the letters I’d kissed so oft ; 
The paper was still by the rose-leaf tinged ; 
Its breath was like hers—so sweet and so soft. 


Slowly as one at a sacrifice, 

With face averted, I fed the flame; 
Ruthless and cruel, the serpent tongues, 
Swift and eager and leaping came. 


Hopes and joys, they were dreams and air ! 
I sat down sad by my funeral pile, 

And heard the roar of the ruthless fire, 
And ‘God forgive her!’ I moaned the while. 


There was a blaze, and of crimson glare, 

A wavering pyramid tall and keen ; 

Then there came a waft of smouldering smoke, 
That rose in a circling vapoury screen. 


Meleager’s fagot—so went my life, 
Spring and summer, and autumn too; 
Its daybreak promise, its riper thoughts, 
Its tears of sorrow, its sunshine dew. 


I sat like a mourner beside the pile : 
All I had loved had passed away ; 
Nothing for me but to hope for flowers 
To bloom and gladden my burial clay. 


There lay my life—a crinkling heap 
Of curling ashes that fell to nought, 
A glitter of one or two passing sparks — 
That was all that my love had brought. 
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